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THE CLASSICS IN SIXTEENTH-CENTURY 
FRANCE* 


I 


The Renaissance represents the historical moment 
when European thought was ready to come to terms 
with the whole oi its ancient heritage, and not merely 
with some part of it. Yet the process of coming to 
terms was not simple nor immediately complete, and 
it helps to define the character of the period to ob- 
serve those points at which the electric fluid flowed 
freely and those at which it encountered a non-conductor, 
either through failure of understanding or of sympathy. 
For this purpose the penetration of humanism into the 
realm of vernacular literature, as addressed to a popular 
and not merely a learned public, may be particularly 
telling; and not least in France, where the successive 
literary movements of the sixteenth century are linked 
together and at the same time distinguished from each 
other precisely by an increasing involvement in the 
classical revival. This general trend reaches maturity 
only in the formation of the ‘classical’ style, and the 
full assimilation of the drama, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 


The school of the Rhétoriqueurs, carried over from the 
fifteenth century, is famous for its verbal ingenuity, not 
to say jugglery, yet is not without reflections of human- 
ism, which shine with increasing light in one of its 
later representatives, really a ‘transitional’ figure, Jean 


*This paper was made available to THe CiasstcaL WEEKLY 
by the American Philological Association’s Committee for the 
Diffusion of Philological Knowledge, Gerald F. Else, Chairman. 
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Lemaire de Belges (d. after 1514).1 The mannerism 
of the Rhétoriqueurs begins definitely to give way to 
style in Clément Marot and his generation about 1530, 
and the change is involved with humanism. It may 
even be asked whether mannerism in European litera- 


1 The standard work on the Rhétoriqueurs is Henry Guy’s 
L’Ecole des rhétoriqueurs (Paris, 1910), being the first volume 
of his Histoire de la poésie francaise aw xvie siécle. Important 
among them are Jean Molinet, Jean Meschinot (Lunettes des 
princes), Octovien de Saint-Gelais, Jean Marot, Jean Lemaire 
(IUustrations de la Gaule), and Guillaume Cretin. They eschewed 
what is simple and natural, and exercised their invention chiefly 
on patterns of verse, rhyme, and alliteration; whence modern 
criticism, which is fund tally cl 1, has found it difficult 
to view them with sympathy, and tends to see in them the 
decadence of mediaeval school-rhetoric. Yet their bias is endemic 
in European literature, with its rhetorical schooling, and had 
appeared in the troubadours before them as it was to appear in 
the Précieux and Euphuists after them. The following, very 
mild, example of their manner is taken from Molinet’s Complainte 
de Grece, written about a decade after the fall of Constantinople: 
for that reason, but hardly for any other, the Complainte might 
be compared with Shelley’s Hellas, written in another manner at 
the other end of these events. 

O saincte Eglise, angelique conserve, 

Mon corps preserve et prie pour tes serfs; 

Vieng reboutter l'ereticque leupserve [= lynx] 

Qui me tient serve et veult que je le serve 

Et que m’aserve a ses dragons desers; 

Afui des airs, volle par les desers, 

Et si me sers, donnant a mes serfs vie 

Qu’ils n’aient mort, s’ils ne l’ont deservie. 
Admirers of the poetry of the late Charles Williams will probably 
like this. Modern practitioners of mediaeval verse-forms, how- 
ever, proceed on the principle of imitation, whereas the Rhétori- 
queurs themselves consciously followed an ‘art’; they published 
a number of elaborate Arts de rhétorique setting forth their 
devices. 
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ture has not been fostered by the free application of 
rhetorical and aesthetic theory, while style has been 
gained, or regained, and guarded by imitation. Marot 
writes Epistles, Eclogues, Elegies, and Epigrams after 
the model of the Latin and the neo-Latin poets, and 
even takes up some Greek themes; his style at its best 
is direct, crisp, racy, and pointed. Yet in almost equal 
measure, with his allegories, abstractions, and acrostics, 
he is still a rhétoriqueur. His Adolescence Clémentine 
was published in 1532, the same year that saw the ap- 
pearance of Rabelais’ Pantagruel, in which the new 
humanistic education is set above the old education in 
no uncertain terms. Rabelais’ work is already a palmary 
example of the mingling of ‘popular’ and classical ma- 
terials which is characteristic of the rest of the cen- 
tury; and it is significant of his own and his readers’ 
development that the classical element greatly increases 
in his later books. Probably the most decisive part of 
it comes from Lucian. Lucian is also the model for 
the free-thinking Cymbalum Mundi (1537) of Bona- 
venture des Périers. Platonism, on the other hand, is 
a decisive influence on the Queen of Navarre, but a 
Platonism hardly direct from Plato, though Des Périers 
had translated the Lysis for her. Much the same is true 
of the Platonism of Antoine Héroet, whose verse-para- 
phrase L’Androgyne (1542) is made directly from the 
Latin Plato of Ficino, but whose Parfaite Amye only 


reflects Italian literary ideas of ‘Platonic love.’ 

The fifteen-forties mark a critical moment in French 
literature, perhaps not yet sufficiently understood; but 
we are safe in saying that this period is characterized 
by a growing appreciation of the Classics and of the 


Italians. The suppression of heretical and skeptical 
ideas—with one or the other of which the writers of 
the thirties tended to sympathize—probably had little 
importance, unless it was to foster a turning away from 
the northern humanism of Erasmus to the literary ideas 
of the South. The fatal defect of the Rhétoriqueurs, 
which had not been their fulness of rhyme but their 
emptiness of ideas, had been little amended by the school 
of Marot, and was now painfully evident in the trivial- 
ity of Mellin de Saint-Gelais and others. With the 
example of the Classics and the Italians before them, 
men craved something better; and modern literary his- 
tory, from its topsy-turvy viewpoint, sees the decade 
filled with ‘precursors’ of the Pléiade. 

Still less was the progress of classical scholarship af- 
fected by the burning at the stake of Etienne Dolet 
(1546), against whom the principal charge of blasphemy 
rested on his having added the words ‘rien du tout’ 
to his translation of ob yap obx foe in the Platonic 
Axiochus, 369 c: ‘quand tu seras decedé ... tu ne seras 
plus rien du tout” It was precisely in this period that 
France took the leadership of Europe in this depart- 
ment, if indeed she had not already done so in the per- 
son of Guillaume Budé. Though humanist studies had 


been pursued in various colleges of the University since 
the fifteenth century, it was the foundation in 1530 of 
the Royal Readerships (Collége de France), largely 
through Budé’s efforts, that gave them the final lift up- 
wards; and most of the great scholars who came for- 
ward in the forties were pupils of the first Royal 
Readers, Toussain and Danés. In order to indicate the 
brilliance of the period one has only to mention Adrien 
Turnébe, Jean Dorat, Pierre Ramus, Denys Lambin, 
Marc-Antoine Muret, and, somewhat younger, Henri 
Estienne. To Budé’s interest in lexicography, antiquities, 
and law, they added a special emphasis on textual criti- 
cism, and, unlike Budé, put forth their best efforts upon 
the poets, and especially the Greek poets. 


The outlook of this generation of scholars, their em- 
phasis on the poets of Greece and Rome, made possible 
a fruitful relationship between them and the rising gen- 
eration of French poets, whose publications begin in 
1549-50. Of these poets, Ronsard and Jean-Antoine de 
Baif and, briefly, Joachim du Bellay were pupils of Jean 
Dorat, while Etienne de Jodelle and Remy Belleau at- 
tended the college of Boncourt, where they had as mas- 
ters George Buchanan and Muret. The interest of the 
scholars in the ancient poets gave them an interest in 
forming and encouraging the poets of the present, and 
these poets in turn, having seized upon the ancient idea 
of the vates and the doctus poeta, remained close to the 
world of scholarship throughout their lives. In the high 
sense of their calling, imbibed from humanism, they pass 
well beyond Marot and Saint-Gelais and set French 
poetry upon a new plane. 

The manifesto of the new school, Du Bellay’s De ffence 
et Illustration de la Langue francgoyse, appeared in 1549. 
Its alleged unfairness to the earlier schools is only super- 
ficial; the main contention, that they were lacking in 
ideas and in density of style, is perfectly right. Du 
Bellay sees this as poverty of language, and the theme 
of the first part of the Deffence is that with cultivation 
—specifically the naturalization of more Greek and Latin 
words—French is capable of becoming a vehicle of the 
highest thought. Words represent ideas. The second 
part is directly addressed to the future poet, who is to 
‘illustrate’ the language and literature by imitating the 
ancients in the several literary types, by boldly coining 
new words especially from the Greek, by thoughtful 
attention to the music of his verse, and by preparing 
himself through devoted study. The practical method 
recommended throughout is ‘l’immitation des Grecz et 
Romains, though formal rhetoric is not ignored. And 
animating the whole is the spirit of patriotism; France 
is to have a language and literature on a level with the 
ancients. These are the tones of Italian humanism, rather 
different from the Erasmian and northern humanism of 
the earlier French school. 

The great interest of the Deffence is that the young 
poets stood ready to carry out its program. Let us see 
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briefly where they succeeded and where they overshot 
the mark and failed. Certainly it was going too far when 
J.-A. de Baif attempted to introduce a quantitative 
versification into French; but nowhere did the Pléiade 
succeed better than in their gift of music to French 
poetry. In this, too, imitation played a major role (not 
demonstrable here), and perhaps chiefly the imitation of 
Virgil, whose very mood together with his music deeply 
penetrated Du Bellay and Ronsard. Again they some- 
times went too far in the attempt to bring Greek words 
into French, though they are more discreet than their 
later critics admitted. Even towards the end of his life 
Ronsard still could sigh: 

Ah! que je suis marry que la Muse francoise 

Ne peult dire ces mots comme faict la Gregeoise, 

Ocymore, dysp , oligochronien: 

Certes je les dirois du sang Valesien. 


He contrives, we see, to use them (impossible though it 
is), and that in a funerary poem for members of the 
royal family! But it is important that he recognizes a 
limit. Rabelais, who revels in similar words, has them 
in place in his comic style. 


Where the Pléiade most obviously failed was in their 
ambition to naturalize the greater types of ancient poetry. 
Ronsard’s Pindaric odes are notorious, though possibly 
modern criticism does them less than justice. His epic 
poem, La Franciade, which he was unable to finish, is 
still more obviously a failure, and the failure is the 
more striking because the Pléiade, with the Renaissance 
generally, saw in the ‘long poem,’ as Du Bellay calls it, 
the highest type of poetry. The tragedies of Jodelle, 
despite his friends’ enthusiastic reception of Cleopatre 
(1552), miss the essence of drama.? Nevetheless, here a 
seed was sown that would grow and flower within a 
hundred years in the French classical drama. And in 
general these efforts were perhaps not so much failures 
as premature attempts; for even the epic poem was, if 
not a French, at least a European possibility. As the 
first to introduce the greater forms into French poetry, 
these poets deserve respect for their gallant enterprise; 
but their true poetic sensibility was not of the same 
order as their ambition, and was chilled in the effort to 
‘fill up’ the forms. Even the formal eclogue defeated 
them, though it lives on the themes of love and of nature 
to which they were sensitive; all wrote eclogues, but 
none of their eclogues comes to life. At best there is 
Remy Belleau’s Bergerie, in which, significantly, the 
bucolic themes are poured into the modern hybrid mold 
of Sannazaro’s Arcadia. 

Indeed it is when thus detached from the original form 
that their imitations often produce the best effect. The 
classics were of pervasive value to them in supplying 


2 Be it noted that Aristotle’s Poetics was just dawning above 
the horizon even for the Italian critics whom Du Bellay followed; 
in the Deffence it is mentioned once in passing. 


themes, figures, ‘passages,’ and phrases, inset everywhere 
in their poems and more or less transmuted accord- 
ing to the skill of the individual poet. To such borrow- 
ings their work, like that of Tasso and Milton, owes 
much of its richness and texture. The Renaissance 
emphasis on imitation, realized through the rhetorical 
resources of ‘copia’ and ‘dilation,’ here receives its justi- 
fication, as does also the full reception of antiquity, which 
enabled these poets to cast their nets widely for mate- 
rials—in Aratus, Lycophron, and Stobaeus as readily as 
in Virgil or Horace. Yet it was not an indiscriminate 
pillaging; in themes as well as in vocabulary there were 
things that the French Muse ‘ne peult dire,’ and he who 
would precisely evaluate the classicism of the Pléiade 
should note the limits of their seemingly casual borrow- 
ings. 

The limitation lies chiefly in the bases of their poetic 
sensibility, which remained ‘popular’ and, if you like, 
‘mediaeval’ (i.e. largely within the realm of courtly 
love). Nearly as basic and familiar was the Latin tradi- 
tion; while the pure Greek tradition was too remote to 
be directly assimilated, though near enough to exert an 
attraction. Poetical sincerity was attainable when the 
second or even the third of these levels could be inte- 
grated with the first; for while the Pléiade could not, 
in their time, write seriously, and hence sincerely, at the 
merely popular level, neither could they write sincerely 
if they entirely took leave of it. (Tasso, for example, 
saw this situation very clearly.) In much of their early 
work they were fortunate in following the neo-Latin 
poets—Marullus, Navagero, Angeriano, J. Secundus— 
who had already modulated many an ancient theme, Greek 
and Latin, into a tonality between ancient and modern 
feeling. They could use the personal poetry of Ausonius, 
Horace, and Catullus, and could safely advance as far 
as the Alexandrian and late Greek writers. Thus the 
Greek Anthology was a fortunate discovery for them, 
and equally so the Anacreontea, discovered and pub- 
lished by the young Henri Estienne just at the right 
moment (1554). Even the Alexandrian epigram best 
met their mood when ‘pre-digested’ by a neo-Latin poet. 
Thus the votive epigrams of the Anthology had been 
imitated with Latin (and Venetian) personality by 
Andrea Navagero in his Lusus pastorales; these modern 
transcriptions appealed to Du Bellay, who carried them 
over into French in his Divers Jeux Rustiques, among 
which the Vau d’un Vanneur de blé aux vents is recog- 
nized as one of the finest lyrics of the Renaissance. This 
vibrant lyric poem could not have been elicited from the 
chiseled restraint of the Greek original (Anth. Pal. vi. 
53) without passing through the unconscious, modern 
tonality of Navagero’s Latin. 


Within their home grounds of the personal lyric, there- 
fore, the Pléiade still would be nothing without the imi- 
tation of the ancients—when the models were fortunately 
chosen. And in this sphere we may even speak of a 
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successful formal influence. Their best poems are among 
their sonnets and chansons, but sonnets crossed by the 
concept of the Alexandrian epigram and chansons crossed 
by the concept of the Horatian and Anacreontic ode. 
That is the Renaissance style. Ronsard, who fails with 
Pindar, succeeds with Horace: 


O Fontaine Bellerie 
Belle fontaine cherie 
De nos Nymphes quand ton eau 
Les cache au creux de ta source 
Fuyantes le Satyreau, 
Qui les pourchasse 4 la course 
Jusqu’au bord de ton ruisseau: 
Tu es la Nymphe eternelle 
De ma terre paternelle: 
Pource en ce pré verdelet 
Voy ton Poéte qui t’orne 
D’un petit chevreau de lait, 
A qui l'une et l'autre corne 
Sortent de front nouvelet. 
L’Esté je dors ou repose 
Sus ton herbe, ot: je compose 
Caché sous tes saules vers, 
Je ne scay quoy, qui ta gloire 
Envoira par |’univers, 
Commandant a la Memoire 
Que tu vives par mes vers. 
L’ardeur de la Canicule 
Ton verd rivage ne brule, 
Tellement qu’en toutes pars 
Ton ombre est espaisse et drué 
Aux pasteurs venans des parcs, 
Aux beeufs las de la charrué, 
Et au bestial espars. 
Io! tu seras sans cesse 
Des fontaines la princesse, 
Moy celebrant le conduit 
Du rocher percé, qui darde 
Avec un enroué bruit 
L’eau de ta source jazarde 
Qui trepillante se suit. 


The fluid phrasing within successive stanzas, almost imi- 
tative of the flow of the fountain Bellerie, is not a Hora- 
tian effect, but very accomplished and pleasing; the en- 
gagement of the poet’s own personality in the scene is 
far more prominent than with Horace; and there are 
other alterations; yet there is an essential sympathy 
between Ronsard and his model, and one may even hesi- 
tate whether to call these famous lines an imitation or an 
inspired translation of their famous original. 


II 


Verse-translations from the classical poets had been 
made by certain of the Rhétoriqueurs; and Marot, Saint- 
Gelais, Héroet, and others had made the practice more 
general in the thirties and forties. Very possibly this 
activity of the earlier poets inspires the animus of Du 


Bellay, who in facing the problem of the ‘illustration’ 
of the language, sharply repudiates the idea that trans- 
lation is sufficient. He gives two chapters to it. Trans- 
lations are bound to be lacking in native vigor, and the 
higher the qualities of the original the less possible trans- 
lation becomes; whence the poets cannot be translated 
at all. This is true enough; yet something has slipped 
through the meshes of the argument, for the modern 
languages owe much to translation, and even while Du 
Bellay wrote Amyot was preparing his Plutarch. As 
a matter of fact, all the Pléiade, including Du Bellay 
himself, offer verse-translations, though these are usually 
short or fragmentary. 


Translation of the classics into French was no novelty 
of the Renaissance. Already the thirteenth century had 
in French a Rhétorique de Cicéron (De inventione plus 
Ad Herennium); parts of Seneca and Suetonius; 
Vegetius; Paulus Diaconus; and three versions of Boe- 
thius’ Consolatio. Five more translations of the Con- 
solatio were made in the fourteenth century. Pierre 
Bersuire (d. 1362), the friend of Petrarch, now trans- 
lated what was known of Livy, and Nicolas Oresme 
(d. 1382) translated from Latin the Politics, Ethics, 
Economics, and De caelo of Aristotle, bringing into 
French such words as démocratie, sophiste, poéte, and 
métaphore. At this time or shortly afterwards French 
translations were made of Aristotle’s Problemata and 
Physiognomica; of Terence, of Cicero’s De amicitia, 
De senectute, and De offictis, of Sallust, parts of Ovid, 
Seneca’s De remediis and Epistolae, Lucan, Valerius 
Maximus, Suetonius, Josephus, Augustine’s De civitate 
dei, Cassian, Orosius; of Ptolemy's Tetrabiblos and of 
Justinian’s /nstitutes, Books X-XII. Many of these 
translations were diffused by the printing-press in the 
last decades of the fifteenth century, and some of 
them, Oresme’s for example, were still printed in the 
sixteenth. Transitional is the version of Caesar’s Com- 
mentaries by the humanist Robert Gaguin, printed in 
1495, 


This is a very fair showing, even if the list betrays the 
special interests of the middle ages. Doubtless the taste 
of the sixteenth century was more catholic, yet so far 
as Latin authors are concerned the emphasis is not very 
different. The rhétoriqueur Octovien de Saint-Gelais 
translated, or travestied, the Aeneid (1509); while a 
more acceptable translation of the Metamorphoses was 
produced by Francois Habert (1557). Horace, whom 
the middle ages had left in Latin, now began his long 
struggle with the translators, which has never ceased 
(Art poétique by Peletier, 1545; Satires by Habert, 
1549; Odes by Mondet, 1579; etc.). Of Cicero’s works, 
De officiis remained the favorite of the moralizing 
Renaissance, being thrice translated in the course of the 
century. Seneca’s moral essays are well represented, 
but the tragedies less well, only Agamemnon being 
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translated (twice) before 1590. Most of the familiar 
Latin classics were translated or retranslated, but one 
notes a certain shyness as to the ‘new’ Latin authors 
recovered by the humanists. Of the ‘new’ Cicero, the 
Familiares were put into French by Etienne Dolet (1541) 
and completed with the other epistles by Frangois de 
Belleforest (1566); many of the orations were trans- 
lated; but not the Brutus. Tacitus, a ‘new’ author, was 
translated by Etienne de La Planche (1555, 1582); but 
Plautus appears only in J.-A. de Baif’s version of the 
Miles (1572),* Catullus only in casual versions by the 
poets; while Lucretius, Tibullus and Propertius, Quin- 
tilian, Silius Italicus, the younger Pliny, and most of 
the minor ‘new’ authors were ignored by the trans- 
lators. 

The impact of the Renaissance is more evident in the 
translation of Greek authors, virtually all of whom 
were ‘new.’ With the recovery of Greek, the natural 
impulse of the Latin West was to resume the work of 
Boethius and late antiquity, and of William of Moer- 
beke, and turn these Greek authors into Latin. Typical 
is the great Latin-translation project of Pope Nicholas 
V in the fifteenth century. Since what the Renaissance 
mostly craved was the Wisdom of the ancients, this 
and other like projects mainly contemplated the prose 
authors. Besides, the poets were more difficult to render 
adequately. Of Homer, after the incorrect prose- 
paraphrase made by Pilatus (ca. 1360) for Boccaccio 
and Petrarch, the fifteenth century provided a prose- 
translation begun by Valla and finished by Francesco 
Aretino (ca. 1460), and this was replaced in the six- 
teenth century by the closer ad verbum of Andreas 
Divus (1537). At length a Latin verse Jliad was com- 
pleted by Eoban Hesse (1540) and an Odyssey by 
Simon Lemnius (1549). Of the drama, there was 
virtually nothing until Erasmus and Buchanan trans- 
lated some few plays of Euripides in the sixteenth 
century. The vernacular translators inevitably follow 
the lead and emphasis of the humanists, and indeed 
commonly are only translating their translations. 

In French, the first important translator is Claude de 
Seyssel, Archbishop of Turin, who devoted himself to 
the historians, translating Thucydides (1527), the Ana- 
basis (1529), Diodorus (1530), Eusebius (1532), and 


3 On the other hand, there was more than one complete trans- 
lation of Terence. An anonymous Therence en francgoys (ca. 1501, 
and reprinted in 1539) contains a prose and a verse translation— 
the prose, it seems, a fifteenth-century version by Guillaume 
Rippe, the verse probably by Gilles Cybille. A second translation 
in verse, ihe work of Jean Bourlier (1566), was reprinted at least 
four times, and revised in 1583 by M.-A. de Muret. The trans- 
lators, in the spirit of the age, advertise Terence as a moralist; 
and doubtless all agreed with Montaigne that, compared with 
Plautus, Terence ‘sent bien mieux son gentilhomme’ (Essais ii. 10). 
Professor Delcourt, however, has shown that the literary influence 
of Plautus was greater than the scarcity of translations might 


suggest. 


Appian (1544). His express object was to supply his 
countrymen with the political wisdom of the Greeks, 
and this worthy aim was not lost from sight by his 
successors. He knew no Greek; but where Latin ver- 
sions were wanting—as for Diodorus and the Anabasis— 
he was indebted to the almost incredible generosity of 
his friend, the prince of Greek exiles, Janus Lascaris, 
who made Latin versions for his sole use. 


The wisdom of the Greek poets is doubtless less 
available than that of the prose-writers; the want of 
good humanist versions made them less accessible to 
would-be translators; and the manifesto of the Pléiade 
warned the poets of 1549 not to make the attempt. The 
fortunes of Homer are instructive. No one could tol- 
erate the prose /liad of Jehan Samxon (1530), which 
wanders away into a kind of mediaeval roman de Troye. 
Serious translation was undertaken by Hugues Salel, a 
poet of the school of Marot, whose verse-translation 
of Iliad I-II appeared in 1542, of I-X in 1545, and of 
XI-XII with part of XIII posthumously in 1554. Noth- 
ing further was done while the Pléiade were at the 
height of their vogue; and here Du Bellay’s influence 
seems evident. Twenty years later, however, Amadis 
Jamyn, the protégé of Ronsard, published his version 
of Books XII-XVI; and finally a complete Jliad (Books 
I-XI by Salel and XII-XXIV by Jamyn) appeared in 
1577. Of the Odyssey, Books I-II were translated by 
Jacques Peletier in 1547 and Books I-III by Jamyn 
in 1582, but a complete translation was only produced 
by Salomon Certcn in 1603. The drama fared even less 
well. Only four translations were published: Sophocles’ 
Electra by Lazare de Baif (1537), Euripides’ Hecuba 
in an anonymous version (1544) probably by Guillaume 
Bochetel with the help of Amyot, /phigenia in Aulis by 
Thomas Sebillet (1549), and after the significant inter- 
val Sophocles’ Antigone by J.-A. de Baif (1572). On 
the other hand, excessive attention was given to minor 
works and trifles. Short flights were more in the order 
of the day. Brevity combined with cleverness or a 
jove-theme or both drew attention to Musaeus’ Hero 
and Leander, translated from the Latin by Clément 
Marot; to Moschus’ Amor fugitivus, also translated by 
Marot and by at least five others in the course of the 
century; to the Battle of the Frogs and Mice, which 
found four translators; to the Anacreontea; and to the 
Greek Anthology. Brevity combined with moral wis- 
dom was equally attractive. The Anthology offered not 
only amatory and ingenious comic and ‘epideictic’ epi- 
grams, but well-turned moral observations which found 
many translators; Hesiod’s Works and Days appeared 
in four French translations, as did also Naumachius’ 
advice on marriage and the Golden Verses of ‘Pytha- 
goras’; ps.-Phocylides in three. Though not so brief, 
Nicander was translated by Jacques Grévin (1567), 
Aratus, not quite entire, by Remy Belleau (1568, 1578), 
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and Oppian by Florent Chrestien (1575). Du Bellay 
had made an exception for poems of useful content. 
Be it noted also that the major Greek poets had little 
to offer in the contemporary poetical vein of courtly 
love. 

Translations from the Greek prose-authors appeared 
on every hand. I estimate within the century approxi- 
mately 300 such translations, some of them attaining 
several editions. Probably no other European language 
can show so many. Here we may note a few peculiar- 
ities of emphasis. Lucian, for example, is distinctly an 
author dear to the earlier part of the century, in the 
atmosphere of ‘thoughtful laughter’ associated with 
Erasmus. In 1529 Geoffroy Tory published Trente 
Dialogues, and the rhétoriqueur Simon Bougouyn Des 
vraies Narrations avec l’oraison contre la Calomnie. 
Three other versions of the Calumny, the Renaissance 
favorite, appeared before 1560; but on the whole Lucian 
does not retain the favor he enjoyed in the time of 
Rabelais and Des Périers.4 Romantic love, so little 
emphasized by the major Greek poets, was quickly 
scented out in the Greek Romances. All the Romances 
then known were in French before the century ended. 
Amyot’s first published work was his translation of 
Heliodorus (1547), and to this day his Daphnis and 
Chloe of Longus (1559) rivals his Plutarch in popular- 


ity. Once more the later Greek temperament was found 
by the Renaissance more sympathetic than the classical. 


What the translators thought the public would accept 


from the philosophers is of some interest. In Plato 
they begin with the shorter dialogues, and rather on 
the periphery: Crito (Vallambert, 1542; Du Val, 1547); 
Axiochus and Hipparchus (Dolet, 1544); Lysis (Des 
Périers, 1544) ; Jon (Richard Le Blanc, 1546); Apology 
(Francois Hotman, 1549). After 1550 there began to 
appear the superior translations of Loys Le Roy: 
Timaeus (1551); Phaedo, with Republic X and pas- 
sages from Phaedrus and Gorgias (1553) ; Symposium 
(1559); part of Book III of the Laws (1562); and 
finally a complete Republic (1600). An earlier Sym- 
posium by Mathurin Heret (1556), Euthyphro by Jean 
Martin (1579), and a new Lysis by Blaise de Vigenére 
(1579) complete the list, unless wé add the verse 
Theages of Trédéhan and Héroet’s Androgyne. Popu- 
lar interest in Aristotle remained where the fourteenth 


4 There was, however, a complete Ceuvres de Lucian by Filbert 
Bretin in 1582. The indefatigable J.-A. de Baif offered nine 
Devis des Dieux pris de Lucian turned into verse. In this trick 
he had been preceded by Clément Marot, who similarly versified 
one of the Dialogues of the Dead; and after Baif one dialogue 
each was so turned by Etienne Forcadel and Jean Le Masle. 
Lucian’s dialogues in Latin verse are found in the works of more 
than one humanist. Similarly Jacques de la Tapie gave Plutarch’s 
Marriage Precepts in verse (1559) and Pierre Trédéhan the 
Theages of Plato (1564). Antoine Héroet’s Androgyne de Platon 
(1542) obviously belongs to this tradition of verse-paraphrase, 
which has a long history (see E. R. Curtius, Evsropdische 
Literatur und Lateinisches Mittelalter (Bern, 1948], pp. 155 f.). 


century had left it. There were new translations of 
the Ethics by Le Plessis (1553) and of the Politics by 
Le Roy (1568), while the Economics, De mundo, Phy- 
siognomica, and Problems were translated more than 
once. That is all, unless we add the Secreta secretorum, 
continually reprinted in the fourteenth-century version 
of Tignonville. By way of contrast, the Manual of 
Epictetus was translated three times—by Antoine du 
Moulin (1544), by André Rivaudeau (1567), and by 
Guillaume du Vair (1591). Marcus Aurelius was put 
into French by Pardoux du Prat (1570). Esoteric 
wisdom was in great popular demand; there were 
translations of Horapollo and Artemidorus, and two 
translations of the Hermetic writings. Of more serious 
interest again, a strong emphasis rests on the Greek 
ecclesiastical writers, of whom many translations ap- 
peared. We may mention the long series published by 
the younger Fédéric Morel between 1583 and 1615. 


The technical wisdom of antiquity also had its share 
of attention. Indeed, after Seyssel’s historians, the 
next important effort of translation was that laid out on 
the medical writers just before and after 1540 by certain 
persons—Pierre Tolet, Jean Canappe, and others— 
associated with the circle of Etienne Dolet. The mathe- 
maticians were the special concern of Etienne Forcadel 
in the last quarter of the century. Even the tacticians 
Aelianus and Onosander found themselves speaking 
French. 


But the main emphasis was always on moral and politi- 
cal wisdom. If among the Greek orators Isocrates 
sometimes seems to be the favorite of the Renaissance, 
that is largely because just three of his writings were 
translated again and again—Nicocles, ad Nicoclem, and 
Demonicus. These pieces answered to the contemporary 
concern with the education of a prince; and one or 
another of them seems regularly to have been set for 
royal personages who were learning Greek. There 
exists a manuscript translation of ad Nicoclem, probably 
by Marguerite of Navarre; Queen Elizabeth of Eng- 
land and James I seem also to have translated from 
them. The similar admonitions of Agapetus, twice trans- 
lated into French in the sixteenth century, were set for 
the young Louis XIII, and his translation was pub- 
lished (1612). A typical book of our period is the 
Manuel Royal of Jean Bréche (1541, 1544), consisting 
of extracts from Isocrates together with Plutarch’s 
advice To an Uneducated Prince; and this was char- 
acteristically improved on after 1550 by Loys Le Roy 
in Trois livres d’lsocrate, with extracts from other 
Greek writers on kingship (1551, 1568). 


No wonder, then, that the historians fared better with 
the French translators than any other group of ancient 
authors, since for the humanist centuries history was 
‘philosophy teaching by examples.’ Seyssel’s translations 
continued to be printed, and no one undertook to replace 
his Thucydides, Eusebius, or Anabasis. Of the other 
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Greek historians, Herodotus was translated by Pierre 
Saliat (1556); Diodorus by Macault (1535), completed 
by Amyot (1554) ; Polybius by Meigret (1542) ; Josephus 
entire or in part six times by different translators; Dio 
by Des Rosiers (1542) ; Herodian by Jean Colin (1541) 
and again by Jacques De Vintimille (1554); Appian by 
Des Avenelles (1558) and by Tagault (1559); Arrian 
by Witart (1599); Procopius and Agathias by Fumée 
(1587) ; and Zonaras by Jean de Miremont (1563) and 
again by Jean Millet (1583). Absent are Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus and Xenophon’s Hellenica, though Jacques 
de Vintimille is reported to have translated the latter. 
Vintimille (a Greek by birth) translated the Cyropaedia 
(1545) ; the Memorabilia was translated by Jean Doublet 
(1582) ; but perhaps the main interest in Xenophon was 
in the Economics, translated by Geoffroy Tory (1531), 
by F. de Ferris (1562), and by Etienne de la Boétie 
(1571). 


On the foregoing evidence one could almost postulate 
that the author destined completely to meet the temper 
of the age was Plutarch, who combined in the most con- 
genial way the moral and the political emphasis. On the 
whole, the Moralia seems to have caught the attention 
of translators earlier than the Lives. Between 1521 and 
1572 (the date of Amyot’s Moralia), I count thirty-one 
translations of various essays, many of them printed more 
than once. The record goes to the Marriage Precepts, 
of which no fewer than seven different versions, includ- 
ing Amyot’s, appeared. Of the Lives, only one consid- 
erable translation preceded Amyot’s (published in 1559), 
that of eight lives by the diplomat George de Selve 
(1543). 


Amyot’s Plutarch is no ordinary translation. If one 
is sometimes inclined to think that it has played a part 
in French history comparable to that of the Authorized 
Version of the Bible in English history—the men of the 
French Revolution quoting Plutarch as the men of the 
Puritan Revolution quoted Scripture—let it be noted 
that Amyot approached his task in something of the 
spirit of one translating a sacred text. A scholar of 
serious attainments, he laid a solid foundation, gathering 
a large ‘apparatus’ on his author, and consulting manu- 
scripts in France and Italy, so as to constitute a reliable 
text. He might thus have produced a superior edition 
of Plutarch in Greek; but his aim was the more difficult 
one of recreating this perfected Plutarch as a French- 
man speaking French without an accent. On this object 
he expanded the utmost artistic energy. His search for 
expressions that should be both immediately significant 
to the French reader and true to the forms of ancient 
life has been followed by René Sturel and other scholars 
through the successive editions of the Lives; for Amyot 
was continually amending. The result was not only to 
put into the hands of Frenchmen a lively and reliable 
version of an author whom they were born to embrace 
as their own, but also quite definitely to ‘illustrate’ the 


French language and give it new resources. Amyot’s 
Plutarch is the most important monument of French 
prose between Calvin’s Institutes (French version, 1541) 
and Montaigne’s Essais (1580). Indeed it is no paradox 
to say that Amyot had already written a considerable 
part of Montaigne’s Essais, of which page after page is 
found to be either a simple transcription or a paraphrase 
of Amyot’s Plutarch. 


III 


Montaigne, the most important writer of the last part 
of the century, is thus not only the heir of the whole 
classical revival, but in particular demonstrates the value 
and use of the remarkable activity in translation that 
precedes him; for Amyot, though the chief, is by no 
means the only translator he uses—Saliat’s Herodotus, 
for example, is another of his favorite sources. With 
Montaigne’s sources is bound up the evolution of the 
Essais, and therewith the creation of this modern form 
of literature.5 When he retired to his estate of Mon- 
taigne in 1570 to become a gentlemanly author, his idea 
seems to have been no more than to compile from his 
reading one of those collections of Lesefriichte that 
were then popular, and that reflected in the vernacular 
the scholar’s Miscellanea or Variae Lectiones. The ear- 
lier Essais are of this type; but they already possess 
an ‘attitude,’ which is that of Seneca’s moral impera- 
tive, and thus far reflect a traditional, and almost 
mediaeval, classicism, since Seneca had always been one 
of the auctores. A change comes, according to Pierre 
Villey, with the full revelation of Plutarch’s Moralia in 
Amyot’s translation of 1572. Plutarch liberated him 
from Seneca, and while always a moralist, he escaped 
through Plutarch from Senecan dogmatism into a simple 
observation of the ways of men. Since, however, these 
ways are seriously contradictory, Montaigne became a 
relativist and was ready to be deeply influenced by yet 
a third ancient book, which he came upon at this 
time (ca. 1576), namely Sextus Empiricus’ Outlines of 
Pyrrhonism, probably in the Latin version of Henri 
Estienne (1562). He became a skeptic. (He had a 
medal struck with the motto EIEXQ; moreover, ten of 
the famous inscriptions in his study are from Sextus.) 
Retreating somewhat from this view, he finally realized 
that what he was really searching for was himself— 
‘Michael, who concerns us nearer than man.’ The dis- 
covery of the value and reality of one’s private existence 
was evidently one made over and over again in the 
Renaissance, whether in spite of or because of the at- 
tention paid to the ancient moralists. It is not that in a 
great rain of classics Seneca, Plutarch, and Sextus fell 
by accident on the head of Montaigne; he found them 
out because they answered to his instincts—instincts 


5 See Pierre Villey, Les Sources et l’/Evolution des FEssais de 
Montaigne (Paris, 1908), on which what follows is mainly based. 
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molded by the circumstances of his life. His essays 
continue to mingle instances from his own experience 
with instances drawn from antiquity, with which he evi- 
dently felt at one; but to the great Renaissance question, 
Can reason apprehend a moral law, he returns a nega- 
tive answer, after gazing into the well of ancient wis- 
dom from which his age always expected the answer. 


It remained to see if more positive results would 
come from the attention to ancient political experience; 
and already Bodin was reviving from antiquity the con- 
cept of natural law, while Montaigne’s friend La 
Boétie was distilling from Plutarch the ideal of political 
liberty. In the sixteenth century all serious thought 
was engaged with the ancients, and, whether for or 
against them, found its problems in them. 


To none of the Renaissance writers do the early 
writers of Greece have much to say as spirit to spirit. 
Montaigne’s authors are preferably those of the Em- 
pire, and, despite the influence of Plutarch and Sextus, 
his culture is mainly Latin. Latin, as every one knows, 
was his ‘native’ language, taught him (d Ja Quintilian) 
before French, and which his masters at the College de 
Guienne only succeeded in corrupting. As these masters 
included Buchanan and Muret, we receive the statement, 
as intended, with astonishment. Luckily he could always 
steal away to read Ovid, who gave him at eight years 
of age his first feeling for literature. He made only a 
beginning at Greek, and forgot most of it. The in- 
numerable verse-quotations in the Essais are chiefly 
from the Latin poets, among whom, with Virgil, Horace, 
and Ovid, Lucretius is conspicuous. In this Latin bias 
his ‘common sense’ takes its departure from the six- 
teenth century and looks forward to the seventeenth. 
Then, Malherbe, for example, who routed the last fol- 
lowers of Ronsard and set French poetry once more 
on a new career, ‘had no use for Greek literature,’ 
and among the Latins ‘celui qu’il estimoit le plus étott 
Stace ... et aprés, Sénéque le tragique, Horace, Juvenal, 
Ovide, Martial’ (Racan). This is already the true ac- 
cent of the seventeenth century. Ronsard and his fellow 
enthusiasts for Greek were viewed as representing a 
false step in French literature (they returned to esteem 
only with Sainte-Beuve in the nineteenth century), and 
their Hellenisms were expelled from the poetic vocabu- 
lary. There must be nothing not immediately intelligible 
to the ‘honnéte homme,’ who (though the expression is 
of later currency) was of the ‘génie latin.’ 


Yet the substantial gains of the sixteenth century 
could not be lost. Seventeenth century ‘classicism’ 
stood on the shoulders of the classical revival, and could 
eventually, in a moment of social stability, pass beyond 
the intimate chamber music of the Pléiade to fill the 
larger forms of the drama in verse and the funeral 
oration in prose—it could be at once sincere and oratori- 
cal; but this would not have been possible without the 


experiments of the sixteenth century. The moral ques- 
tion persisted, in which now the classics competed with 
a new devotional sentiment. And more and more, with 
the revival of ‘natural law,’ the political experience of 
antiquity seemed significant. Plutarch’s reputation was 
maintained and enhanced. In the eighteenth century, 
Montesquieu would gladly save him from the stigma of 
being a Greek author, confiding to his notebook: ‘/ls 
[the Greek writers] avoient moins d’esprit que les auteurs 
romains—Plutarque presque le seul—aussi avoit-il pro- 
fité des Latins.’ Every one knows what Plutarch meant 
to Rousseau, to the young Napoleon, to Mme. Roland 
and the heroes of the Revolution, who found in him, 
and in Tacitus, their own ideal of liberty. He fell a 
victim of the guillotine with Robespierre and St. Just— 
so at least Macaulay hopefully intimates, who writes his 
epitaph in acid.® 


The Classics did not create the Renaissance, but the 
Renaissance found in them, in its own time, the larger 
world and the liberation of spirit that it craved—in the 
aesthetic, and still more in the moral and _ political, 
sense. From the fifteenth century to the Revolution, 
the ancient poets, moralists, and historians were not 
merely a lesson for children, but—like the Bible, largely 
through translations—influenced and combined with the 
deepest expressions of European sensibility. They were 
profoundly meaningful because they clarified and inter- 
preted his own situation for modern man. Hence, for 
one thing, all those classical quotations. Has experi- 
ence since the French and the Industrial Revolutions 
so far transcended the experience of antiquity that this 
is no longer the case? Society speaking through the 
parents of American school children seems to return 
an affirmative answer, bidding the young not to study 
Latin and Greek but cooking and chemistry. Society 
speaking through the poets—Mr. O'Neill, for example, 
or Messrs. Eliot, Auden, Jeffers, and Toynbee—seems 
to return a different answer. Whose voices are more 
likely to represent the real sensibility of our time? 
As in the Renaissance, so now, no doubt there are parts 
of ancient literature that chime with our own sensibility 
more than others, we can hardly say why. For Ron- 
sard it was the Alexandrian and Roman personal lyric; 
for Montaigne and generations of Frenchmen (and not 
only Frenchmen) it was Plutarch; for the modern age 
obviously it is Plato and the Athenian drama.7 


James Hutton 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


6 Macaulay’s attack on Plutarch occurs in his essay ‘‘History” 
(Critical and Historical Essays by Lord Macaulay, in Three 
Volumes [Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1900}, 
I, 251-58, 263 f.). 

7 To those who wish to pursue further the subject outlined in 
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LATIN FOR THE LESS GIFTED 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT 


Every year boys and girls come to us from the junior 
high school with a D or a low C in Latin, an I. Q. a 
little on the one side or the other of 100, and the idea 
in their head or in the heads of their parents that they 
should continue with this subject until they have satisfied 
the two year college entrance language requirement. 
Questions then arise in our minds. Can such children 
profit from any further study of our subject? Can 
Latin help to satisfy their language needs? Can they 
learn to read Latin well enough to benefit from it? The 
purpose of this paper is to discuss the language require- 
ments of these people and the possibility of fitting them 
into our present high school Latin program. 


To illustrate the language deficiencies of the average 
high school pupil, may I cite some experiences observed 
last year among the members of my twelfth grade home 
room section? Since I had none of them in my own 
classes, I could look on their strivings with almost 
parental sympathy. Frequently they gathered around 
before school to work together on their English vocabu- 
lary building assignments. After one of these sessions 
a girl came to me and asked seriously, “How can we 
remember the meaning of so many words?’ How 
would you answer that question? Whatever means you 
would cite would function naturally with the greatest 
effectiveness in the most intelligent. Indeed, the Insti- 


(the place of publication, where it is not otherwise indicated, is 
Paris): Emile Egger, L’Hellénisme en France (1869); Arthur 
Tilley, The Dawn of the French Renaissance (Cambridge, 1918) 
and Studies in the French Renaissance (Cambridge, 1922); 
Richard Copley Christie, Etienne Dolet, the Martyr of the Renais- 
sance (2d ed.; London, 1899); Abel Lefranc, “Le Platonisme 
et la Littérature en France a |’Epoque de la Renaissance,” in his 
Grands Ecrivains Francais de la Renaissance (1914); Robert V. 
Merrill, The Platonism of Joachim du Bellay (Chicago, 1925); 
Paul Laumonier, Ronsard Poéte Lyrique (1909); Pierre de Nolhac, 
Ronsard et l’'Humanisme (1921); Isidore Silver, The Pindaric 
Odes of Romsard (1937); Raymond Lebégue, La Tragédie 
Francaise de la Renaissance (Brussels, 1944); Marie Delcourt, 
Etude sur les Traductions des Tragiques Grecs et Latins en 
France depuis la Renaissance (“Académie Royale de Belgique, 
Mémoires. Classe des Lettres et des Sciences Morales et Politi- 
ques, Collection in-8°; 2, Sér.,”’ Vol. XIX, Fasc. 4 [Brussels, 
1925]) and La Tradition des Comiques Anciens en France avant 
Moliére (Liége and Paris, 1934); Harold W. Lawton, Térence 
en France au XVIe Siécle (1926); Alice Hulubei. L’£alogue en 
France au XVIe Siécle (1938); James Hutton, The Greek An- 
thology in France (Ithaca, N. Y., 1946); René Sturel, Jacques 
Amyot, Traducteur des Vies Paralléles de Plutarque (1908); 
Grace Norton, Le Plutarque de Montaigne (Boston and New York, 
1906); Joseph de Zangroniz, Montaigne, Amvot et Saliat (1906); 
Léontine Zanta, La Renaissance du Stoicisme au XVIe Siécle 
(1914); Daniel Mornet, Histoire de la Clarté Francaise (1929); 
Marcel Bouchard, De /’Humanisme a4 l’Encyclopédie (1930); 
Harold T. Parker, The Cult of Antiquity and the French Revolu- 
tionaries (Chicago, 1937). 


tute of Human Engineering! goes so far as to say 
that the vocabulary of a man is the most reliable meas- 
ure of his executive ability. A knowledge of the Latin 
roots, however, can make up to some extent at least 
for lack of natural endowment in this field. 


Many members of that same senior section, urged on 
by parents and their own feelings of confusion, enrolled 
in an elective course in English grammar and composi- 
tion. For about the first half of the course they de- 
voted their time to the mechanics of grammar as a 
background for their own writing. Over and over 
again during section period I saw them struggling to 
determine whether a given word group was a sentence, 
a phrase, or a clause, and then whether the clause was 
a noun clause or an adverbial clause. They attacked 
the problems in many cases as if these concepts were 
new to them. Yet they have studied so-called formal 
grammar from the seventh grade. One boy, now attend- 
ing a state university, informed me recently that they 
are having the same type of work in college English. 
Often when these young people were in the lower semes- 
ters I talked with one of them who had received a low 
mark in English. I was told, “Oh, we're having a unit 
on grammar now. That’s why I got a low mark. You'll 
see. Next advisory when we get out of this and into 
literature, I'll do better.” In our school system [English 
is taught well, but for pupils of limited ability, it takes 
unceasing repetition to make abstract language concepts 
a part of their mental equipment. Miss Mirrielees,? in 
her book on methods of teaching English, says, “You 
will, if you are intelligent, change grammar drill from 
a process of memory to a process of thinking.” Every 
Latin sentence certainly requires such a process of 
thinking for its comprehension. 


The study of Latin, to be sure, gives a clearer, more 
functional view of grammar than that obtained in the 
English class, and furnishes a handle with which to 
grasp and retain the meaning of new English words. 
Who needs these things most? Not the brilliant student 
with his almost intuitive understanding of abstractions, 
not the dullard unable to profit by any formal language 
study, but the average child. It is he whose educational 
success or failure hinges upon the training he receives 
in his early high school years. 


Because the administrators of the District of Colum- 
bia public schools want to provide the best possible 
training for each child according to his ability, we have 
had in our high school for some years special Latin 
classes for those who, for one reason or another, are 


Characteristics Common to Executives 
Hoboken, N.. J.: 


1 Johnson O'Connor, 
(Boston: Human Engineering Laboratories; 
Stevens Institute of. Technology, 1935), p. 14. 

2Lucia B. Mirrielees, Teaching Composition and Literature 
(Revised ed.; New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1947), 
p. 76. 
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not able to meet the standards of our regular classes. 
In many cases it has been immaturity rather than lack 
of intelligence that has prevented their getting an ade- 
quate foundation in junior high school Latin. It has 
become my job to guide these children to the goal set 
before all our second year Latin students: the power 
to read Caesar with a reasonable degree of ease, con- 
fidence, and pleasure. 


The textbook in use in our school leads us through 
a series of stories in made Latin, each one designed to 
teach a principle of syntax, until we come to Caesar 
at the beginning of the second semester. Such a course 
is not suitable for our special class, since it does not 
afford sufficient assimilative reading material at each 
level. Pupils differ in the amount of reading experi- 
ence necessary to learn a new principle. If we are to 
accept pupils with less nimble wits, we must make it 
possible for them to gain their balance on one plateau 
of learning before going on to the next. We cannot 
take in the gerund and the gerundive in all its aspects 
in one day or even in a week. We cannot start off the 
work of the third semester without a backward glance 
at what was learned in the beginners’ class. For this 
reason I have shifted to stories culled from some of the 
less difficult Latin authors, unchanged except for neg- 
ligible omissions. In this reading we meet the common 
Latin constructions in their normal usage, and gain 
greater flexibility in utilizing the principles of syntax. 
Because the sentences are relatively difficult, we go 
slowly. Our objective is to build up good reading 
technique that will pay dividends later in an easier 
shift to Caesar. 


We should probably all agree that the less intelligent 
a reader is, the more likely he is to be overwhelmed with 
confusion as he plows through a long Latin sentence. 
Confusion, it seems to me, can be traced to two causes: 
first, trying to understand a Latin sentence without ade- 
quate equipment in syntax and vocabulary, and second, 
trying to translate a sentence without adequate compre- 
hension of its meaning. Our whole course is planned to 
avoid these pitfalls. 


It may well be that new words and new constructions 
met in reading challenge the brilliant. They thwart the 
poor student. It is for this reason that, in the Army’s 
special training units for the illiterate, filmstrips pre- 
sented a basic stock of words and objects in a series 
before the student was confronted with the printed story.* 
Before each lesson we give a vocabulary to be copied on 
cards. These cards serve over and over again in form- 
building exercises and in vocabulary reviews, where we 
play with words, analyzing them, noting their relations, 


3 Paul Witty, Reading in Modern Education (Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Co., 1949), pp. 98 f. 


week or so we have worksheets designed to study the 
English derivatives of four or five Latin words. These 
worksheets begin with sentences gathered from newspa- 
pers and books to show the use of the words. The pupils 
isolate the words and analyze them for meaning and form. 
To fix them in their memories, they have exercises like 
those used on a higher level by Professors Burriss and 
Casson in their book Latin and Greek in Current Use.4 


We limit our grammar strictly to what we meet in 
reading. Like Caesar, we use our verbs in the third per- 
son. For a long time we have no occasion to use any 
subjunctive except the imperfect with ut or cum, Later 
we meet the pluperfect subjunctive. Thus we gain a 
clear understanding of the subjunctive and its uses be- 
fore getting entangled with the rules for sequence of 
tenses. Taking our cue from Caesar again, we give 
much attention to participles and infinitives. In review- 
ing indirect statement, for instance, we work our way 
through a series of sentences, gleaned in many cases from 
passages to be met in subsequent reading. We get our 
drill by underlining the three essentials in each indirect 
statement (the infinitive, its subject in the accusative, 
and the controlling verb), and by then translating the 
sentence of which the indirect statement is a part. 


It is very important for these pupils to develop a tech- 
nique for getting the meaning out of a Latin sentence 
and then to follow that technique diligently before at- 
tempting to translate. Each class period thus becomes, 
in so far as possible, a reading laboratory. What the 
good Latin student does almost as a result of his own 
reasoning power, the pupils in our special class must 
learn to do under specific directions. The good pupil 
grasps the meaning of each word group and sees its rela- 
tionship to the most important idea in the sentence. This 
requires a relatively long span of attention and memory. 
Left to himself the pupil without such endowment be- 
comes lost in blind groping. 


At the beginning of our work we put numbers along 
the margin of a page of notebook paper just as if we 
were going to have a spelling lesson. After each number 
we write a word group and either say or write its exact 
meaning: “of the famous city,” “with a mighty battle.” 
When we meet the accusative we indicate it graphically 
with an arrowhead and put a tail on the arrow when we 
meet the verb. This tells us when to bring it in during 
the translation. We then go back and underline the main 
verb. By this time usually some hands are waving in 
the air to ask permission to translate the whole sentence. 
If the word group is a long clause, we translate the con- 
junction and the verb, and then go back to take in the 
little groups within the clause. Laborious? Perhaps, 
but the mechanical nature of the process makes it fun 
for this group, and the comprehension that comes with 


4 Eli E. Burriss and Lionel Casson, Latin and Greek in Cur- 
rent Use (2d ed.; New York: Prentice-Hall, 1949). 
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it gives a sense of achievement. In due time, moreover, 
we outgrow this practice. Thereafter we use it only 
where necessary to extricate ourselves from difficult pas- 
sages. 

In the second stage of our course, pauses in the oral 
reading mark the phrases. Reading aloud in Latin helps 
our English enunciation as well as the understanding of 
the Latin. 


Like the teachers of English and history we use com- 
prehension questions to guide the reading and insure 
comprehension before translation is attempted. Like 
modern language teachers we discuss key words to fix 
them in memory. Translation, the final step, entered 
upon after comprehension is secured, is an exercise in 
English composition, often assigned for home work. 


It has been my good fortune to have in a separate class 
these pupils who need special attention. My interest in 
providing for individual differences began during my col- 
lege days when I observed a very able and energetic 
Latin teacher seating her pupils so that they could func- 
tion both as a class and, when the occasion arose, as 
members of smaller units. She arranged the work in 
some wonderful way so that each child benefited accord- 
ing to his requirements. Such arrangements are now 
prevalent in elementary education. Where ability group- 
ing is not feasible, we can make provisions for individual 
differences through differentiated assignments. We cer- 


tainly cannot expect the same number of sentences to be 


read in the allotted time by the most able pupil and the 
least able. 


Our results last year on American Council Tests have 
shown that pupils, not ordinarily admitted to our regular 
classes, can learn to read Latin. We must, however, con- 
tinue to experiment to find the best methods of reaching 
these young people. From teaching this class I have 
learned that the less able students profit from more spe- 
cific guidance in reading and from more concrete exer- 
cises for learning vocabulary and forms. As our supply 
of these techniques increases, we can extend the benefits 
of training in Latin to a wider segment of our citizenry. 
We thus can contribute even more than at present to the 
improvement of our nation’s human resources. Latin 
then will serve not only as a linguistic treat for the in- 
tellectually gifted, but also as a means by which the 
average child can satisfy his language needs. 


MARGARET SHORT 
WOODROW WILSON HIGH SCHOOL 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ATTEND THE ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE C. A.A. S. 
APRIL 14 and 15, 1950 
BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA 


REVIEWS 


Die Indogermanisierung Griechenlands und Italiens: 
Zwei Vortrage. By Hans Kraue. (‘“Vortrage und 
Studien zur indogermanischen Sprachwissenschaft, 
Namenforschung und Altertumskunde.”) Heidelberg: 
Carl Winter, 1949. Pp. 59. 


Krahe’s publication, smail though it is, deserves a re- 
view, since it offers a means of ready information about 
the peoples and events which in prehistoric times laid 
the ethnic and cultural foundation of ancient Greece 
and Italy. Krahe’s survey embraces the earliest “Medi- 
terranean” populations as well as the later immigrants, 
the Etruscans and the various Indo-European peoples 
such as the three tribal groups of the Greeks, the waves 
of Illyrians, the Celts, the Latins and Faliscans, the 
Osco-Umbrians, and other Sabellian tribes. Due atten- 
tion is given to the absolute and relative chronology of 
the immigrations, and to the hostile or peaceful rela- 
tions between earlier settlers and later immigrants, as 
well as among the immigrating populations themselves. 
It requires a good deal of expository skill to give a 
well-rounded and lucid account of this complicated situa- 
tion in two short lectures. This account had chiefly 
to be based on linguistic facts, but it offers no difficulty 
for readers without a linguistic background. On the 
other hand, this publication serves particularly to dem- 
onstrate the importance of linguistic research for studies 
of ancient history and civilization. In this connection I 
might also mention another work by Krahe in the same 
series, Ortsnamen als Geschichtsquelle (Heidelberg, 
1949). 


Some controversial points are unavoidable. For ex- 
ample, Krahe accepts F. Altheim’s theory that the in- 
scriptions on the rock walls of Val Camonica north of 
Brescia and Bergamo are written in an Italic language, 
and for this reason must be ascribed to a branch of the 
“Italic” tribes. Altheim’s chief argument was the end- 
ing -olos of some words; but this ending is now gener- 
ally read -alas. Such a form would seem to indicate 
a sound change of o to a, and incidentally an Illyrian 
rather than an Italic language, or, at least, one that 
contained a strong Illyrian component, which for vari- 
ous reasons is altogether very probable. 


That otherwise the role of the Illyrians is greatly 
stressed by Krahe is fully justified. Their historical 
and linguistic importance has become increasingly clear. 
Unfortunately too little is still known about their in- 
fluence on Greek and Roman civilization. For example, 
in view of the Illyrian background of the story of 
Odysseus, the fact that the Romans got his name in 
the Illyrian form Ulixes opens striking perspectives, 
and invites an investigation on a broader basis, which 
would have to include several early heroes of Italy, as, 
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e.g. Phalanthos, the legendary founder of the Illyrian 
town of Tarentum. According to the legend he was the 
leader of Spartan Partheniai, a name that is generally 
understood to mean “virgin sons.’’ Yet there were the 
Parthénoi or Parthinoi, an Illyrian tribe near Dyr- 
rhachium; there was a town with the undoubtedly Illy- 
rian name Parthano, today Partenkirchen in Bavaria; 
there was a mountain named Parthenion in Arcadia, 
and, most significant, a Parthenius Portus in Bruttium, 
which is, like Tarentum, in the old Illyrian territory of 
Southern Italy. It is most probable therefore that 
Phalanthos’ Partheniai were not “men born out of wed- 
lock,” but an Illyrian tribe. If they really were con- 
nected with Sparta, they could be a pendant to the 
Hylleis, the Illyrian phyle of the Dorians. There are 
more such questions. If they can be definitely answered 
in the affirmative, our ideas about the non-Roman 
sources of Roman civilization will require correction in 
more than one respect. 


Nevertheless, Krahe’s succinct statement (p. 14): 
“Ohne Illyrer kein Rom und kein Roémertum” is very 
likely to be an exaggeration, but an exaggeration for 
which one would willingly pardon a scholar who has 
been the foremost investigator of the remnants of IIly- 
rian languages in the Mediterranean. 


A. NEHRING 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


Lempriére’s Classical Dictionary of Proper Names 
Mentioned in Ancient Authors, with a Chronological 
Table. By F. A. Wricut. New ed.; New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1949. Pp. xxviii, 675. $5.00. 


Famous for seeing the publication of the final volumes 
of Gibbon’s great history, 1788 is also the year in which 
Dr. John Lempriére brought out the first copies of his 
classical dictionary. More than a century and a half 
after, Mr. F. A. Wright, late professor of classics in 
the University of London, has memorialized the latter 
effort with a new edition. 


The title fairly well indicates the scope of the volume. 
Mr. Wright has included the preface from the original 
publication, a brief biography of the author, and a note 
on the vicissitudes through which later editions passed. 
There are no illustrations or maps. Nevertheless, with 
this work as his guide, the classical scholar can trace 
a mighty alphabetical excursion from Aba to Zygritae. 
He can, that is, if blindness does not first overtake him. 
Set in type smaller than newsprint and arranged in 
double columns on 5x74 pages, the dictionary does not 
admit cursory study to any but the hardiest. Further- 
more, even in the very long articles there is no para- 
graphing. A dash serves to separate unnumbered items 


having different histories but identical spellings. In- 
formation on Scipio, e.g., runs to six and a half un- 
broken columns. 


Other shortcomings do not seem equally grave beside 
this major error in format, but some of them need to 
be mentioned. Abbreviations of the names and works 
of ancient authors used as references are not explained. 
Both a.u.c. and B.c. datings occur. Major divinities 
are discussed at greater length under their Latin titles 
than under their Greek names. This practice may give 
the impression that Hera and Juno, e.g., were identical. 
The antepenults are usually marked but are missing in 
such items as Bacchylides, Murena, and Nemetes. Oc- 
casionally the quantities do not match customary usage, 
eg., Matrona (for the river), Antenorides, and Am- 
bidriz. 

The style of the articles is archaic and needlessly 
diffuse. A single sentence from the article on Roma, 
which I read with the aid of a handglass, will illustrate: 
“Virgil has done so much for the Latin name that the 
splendour and the triumphs of his country are forgotten 
for a while, when we are transported in the admiration 
of the majesty of his numbers, the elegant delicacy of 
his expression, and the fire of his muse; and the ap- 
plause given to the lyric powers of Horace, the softness 
of Tibullus, the vivacity of Ovid, and to the superior 
compositions of other respectable poets, will be unceasing 


so long as the name of Rome excites our reverence and 
our praises, and so long as genius, virtue, and abilities 
are honoured amongst mankind.” 


In truth, the revision of Lempriére’s work is much 
more a tribute to the tradition of eighteenth-century 
literary bombast than a service to modern classical 
scholarship. 

C. Howarp SMITH 
CLIFFORD J. SCOTT HIGH SCHOOL 
EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


The Classical Background of English Literature. 
By J. A. K. THomson. New York: Macmillan, 1948. 
Pp. 272. $3.50. 

Another evaluation of classical literature is now under 
way, and the classical professors are even reaching out 
to discuss subjects as apparently alien to their work as 
the romantic imagination. These are signs of health. It 
is now a generation since Cooper, Livingston, and others 
assessed the value of the classics to the modern world. 
If Professor Thomson is correct in his assertion that 
each generation must interpret the classics for itself, it 
is high time for the work to be done. To this assessment 
Professor Thomson has contributed a worthy volume; 
and, as assessors do with property that is real in another 
sense, he has kept well on the conservative side in his 
estimates. 
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This book studies not the classical heritage of later 
generations, but their classical background—a novel but 
effective approach. He is concerned with stating facts 
and permitting his reader to reach his own conclusions. 
To this end, he organizes his book into two nearly equal 
parts, of which the first states characteristics of classical 
literature, and the second shows how it formed the back- 
ground of English writers; he treats this part in five 
chronological divisions from the Middle Ages to the 
twentieth century. 


Professor Thomson restricts his sketch of classical 
literature to the works which formed the English back- 
ground. The three chapters into which he divides it are 
perspicuous throughout. Although he does not present 
new interpretations of the classics (a task which is with- 
out the area of his work), he gives a clear picture of the 
ancient literary world that carried over into the English 
literary development. This partial picture is valuable to 
the classical student, for it enables him to establish a 
proper perspective in considering modern literature. 


The description of the background as it is effective in 
English literature is no doubt the specially significant 
part of the book. Although space prohibits details, cer- 
tain parts should be mentioned. His statement that ease 
of reading partly determined the choice of Latin authors 
read during the Middle Ages is arresting and plausible. 
His assertion of the contribution of Richard Bentley to 
English literature (p. 200) deserves careful consideration 
by students of the eighteenth century. He shows a ten- 
dency to belittle unduly the effect of the classical back- 
ground upon Wordsworth. On the whole, however, he 
is fair and reasonable. A few misprints and the startling 
substitution of Macbeth for Macduff (p. 159) are trifling 
errors that barely need mention. Humana parum cavit 
natura, The book merits the careful attention of both 
classical and English students—what a pity that they 
constitute two categories!—for the author exemplifies 
those classical virtues which he emphasizes in his dis- 
cussion, the sense of proportion and the ability to see 
both sides of a question. 

Joun PRITCHARD 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


NOTES AND NEWS 


This department will deal with events of interest to classicists; 
the contribution of pertinent items will be welcomed. Also wel- 
come will be items for the section on Personalia, which will deal 
with appointments, promotions, fellowships, and other profes- 
sionally significant activities of our colleagues in high schools, 
colleges, and universities. 


The New York Classical Club will hold the third 
meeting of its Fiftieth Anniversary Year on March 4, 
1950 at the Hotel Biltmore. 


The speaker will be Pro- 


fessor Jotham Johnson of New’ York University, who 
will address the Club on the topic, “The Ancient World 
from the Air.” The lecture will be illustrated by slides 
made from aerial photographs of ancient sites. 

The Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South will hold its Forty-Sixth Annual Meeting in 
Cleveland, Ohio, on April 6, 7, and 8, 1950. Further 
details will be announced in an early issue. 


PERSONALIA 


Dr. John W. Spaeth, Jr., Professor of Classics at 
Wesleyan University since 1932, has been appointed Dean 
of the Faculty at that institution. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Here will be listed all books received by THe CLassitcaL WEEKLY 
the subjects of which are deemed to fall within the WerExkty’s 
scope. Listing here neither precludes nor assures a subsequent 
review. Books received will not be returned, whether or not 
they are listed or reviewed. 


AFroLp1, ANDREW. The Conversion of Constantine and 
Pagan Rome. Translated by Harotp Mattincty. Ox- 
ford: At the Clarendon Press, 1948. Pp. vii, 140. $4.50. 


Heat, Sir THomas. Mathematics in Aristotle. Ox- 
ford: At the Clarendon Press, 1949. Pp. xiv, 291. 
$5.50. 

HorMann, J. B. 
Griechischen. Part I: a- to lekos. 
bourg, 1949. Pp. 176. DM 7.40. 

Jones, CHarLes W. (ed.). Medieval Literature in Trans- 
lation. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1950. 
Pp. xx, 1004. $6.00. 


ScHELIHA, RENATA VON. 


Etymologisches W6orterbuch des 
Munich: Olden- 


Patroklos: Gedanken iiber 
Homers Dichtung Gestalten. Basel: Benno 
Schwabe, 1943. Pp. 418. Fr. 20. (Ep. Nore: The 
publishers have especially requested that we call the 
attention of American scholars to this book, the dis- 
tribution of which in its year of publication was pre- 
vented by the war.) 


CORRECTION 


In Professor Stahl’s article “Inexpensive Books and 
the Teaching of the Classics,’ CW, XLIII (1949-50), 
94 f., at page 95, the book Plays of the Greek Dramatists, 
edited by Arthur Zeiger (New York: Caxton House, 
1946), is listed as priced at $1.00. We are requested by 
the publishers to announce that the regular list price of 
the book is $2.50. It is only to schools that the book is 
sold as a text at a net price of $1.00. 
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has led the field 
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